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SPECIFIC AIMS IN THE LITERATURE COURSE 1 

G. EUNICE MEERS 
North High School, Des Moines, Iowa 

Last year at the November meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, Miss Esse V. Hathaway read a history 
of the building of a course in English in the Des Moines schools. 
I have been asked to report progress in our work, especially in 
the literature course. The past year has been a hard one in which 
to arrive at any specific goal, for in Des Moines, as elsewhere, 
there have been unexpected interruptions. An enforced vacation 
of six weeks on account of Spanish influenza and all the sudden 
and necessary demands of war time have turned us away from our 
even line of life. Nevertheless we feel that we have made some 
progress in the building of our course of study, though as yet we 
are working on the foundation of the structure. 

The old-time course in literature was astonishingly like some 
of our famous "patent medicines" — good for every ailment; and 
the results of taking such a course quite similar to the results of 
taking that old-time "cure-all." Some of the sturdiest consti- 
tutions survived with no markedly bad effects, while some 
susceptible, sensitive natures — but why carry the figure farther ? 

The work of making specific aims in a literature course is not 
an easy matter. The field is so broad, the material so diversified, 
the people who work with it so different in their views of it, and 
the children who are led to it, into it, through it — choose your own 
preposition — so different in their needs that it is hard to say that 
this or that is our aim. The more specific the aim, the greater 
the probability of varied opinions. But this is the age of peace 
conferences, and miracles of agreement are sometimes reached. 

Most introductions to literature textbooks and classics sum- 
marize (usually for the benefit of the teacher and from the 

1 Read before the National Council of Teachers of English in Chicago, March 

I, IOIO. 
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viewpoint of the teacher) the aims of that particular course. In 
general, these summaries are much alike. The aims are threefold: 
(a) to teach the pupil to read with intelligence, (b) to broaden 
his field of knowledge, and (c) to give him a greater appreciation 
of that formidable thing called "literature" — formidable to the 
boy or the girl because it has so little real pleasure' in it, and 
because the joy in the story is tied hand and foot with such things 
as similes, metaphors, periodic sentences, and essential qualities 
of composition. Once upon a time I asked a wide-awake young 
high-school girl if she knew anything about the story of Paradise Lost. 

"Story!" she ejaculated in amazement. "I didn't know it 
was a story!" Then she added hopefully, "But I can give you 
five of the best similes Milton uses in Book I." 

I am not condemning the usual aims stated for the high-school 
classic. They are good, but they lack in definiteness. Just what 
shall be the method of procedure in teaching a boy to read Ben- 
jamin Franklin's Autobiography with intelligence ? Does it mean 
that he must look up religiously every word he does not know? 
Or that he be able to explain every historical reference? Or 
that he have the ability to pick out the essential thought of each 
paragraph or section and make an outline? And how is that 
boy to be taught to appreciate the Autobiography as literature ? 
By finding the figures of speech and the loose or periodic sentences ? 
Perhaps! But if he studies it that way the chances are that he 
will never read it again of his own choice. So far as he is 
concerned the thing is drained dry, and dry it will be forever. 

In these days life, even at best, is most complex. Why should 
we add another complexity for the young person of high-school 
age ? Why not simplify some of the puzzles by having him look 
at them through the medium of a great expression ? Literature is 
a reflection of life. Each great work of art is a unit which in its 
entirety lays bare the principles governing it. Why cumber it 
then with details? The average pupil will need the big truth, 
and will remember that only. The exception, who wishes to make 
literature his life-work, will of his own accord study methods and 
devices for effectiveness. (Please remember, I am speaking of the 
literature course, not the composition course.) 
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Not long since, a prominent educator who was speaking to a 
group of English teachers classified all aims possible in their work 
under some such headings as the following: (a) social — vocational, 
(b) personal — avocational, (c) moral — humanitarian. Then he left 
the subject as if the whole situation were forever solved. A young 
and inexperienced teacher who sat near me exclaimed in dis- 
appointed perplexity to her companion, "Well, what does all 
that have to do with the Iliad? Or Poe's Tales? Just what 
am I to do with them ?" 

The lecturer's points were good. They were comprehensive. 
They covered practically every aim an English teacher could 
have, though they covered equally well every aim any teacher in 
any other subject might possibly have too. In fact, they were 
broad enough to be slighted altogether by some teacher who was 
particularly interested in metaphors and similes and who had no 
path marked out for the goal she was to reach. 

But why can such a path not be marked out ? Why could not 
a course be planned to train the pupil for those three dual phases 
of life? Undoubtedly many supervisors and leaders in English 
work are groping toward that end, but the secret of that perfect 
plan still eludes them. Just where is it best to emphasize the 
social-vocational needs, to make the boy and the girl think and 
plan for the place they will take in the community as workers ? 
When and how can the English course develop the individuality 
of the boy and the girl and make them wise and independent in 
their choice of pleasures? How can their moral natures be so 
awakened that they will be decent, agreeable, helpful citizens 
with whom to live? To do these things consistently, with no 
undue emphasis or neglect, is the great problem. But still far 
in the future seems that Utopian time when the ideal course in 
English will fit in as a perfect part of the perfect educational 
system. Until then we shall have to be content with piecework 
and trust to all-wise fate or Providence to weld the pieces into 
some sort of unity. I have no scheme or plan to offer for working 
out the entire course. It is of two or three specific lines of reading 
that I wish to speak today. 
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The first great aim in the literature course is a training for 
citizenship by a study of our national ideals embodied in the 
writings of our American authors, our race ideals as set forth by 
the great writers of Anglo-Saxon origin, our universal ideals as 
we find them in any great work of literary art. In a course in 
American literature such a training is comparatively easy, for 
American literature is so evidently a reflection of our history as a 
nation that it is not easy for the pupil to stray far from the back- 
ground of his reading. The field of English literature is so much 
broader, the material so much more varied, that one has to keep 
his eye constantly on his goal, or he will stray into interesting 
though less important by-paths. 

The great world-war has made possible and necessary a very 
specific course in training for citizenship. There is such an abun- 
dance of reading-material that our greatest difficulty will be the 
selection of what is suitable. Last year we planned and used a 
course which proved interesting and helpful. It has had to be 
modified since the signing of the armistice and of course will have 
to be changed decidedly for next year. The time given to the 
work was limited to a few minutes of the regular recitation period 
several times a week. The material for the reading was taken 
from newspapers, magazines, and collections of patriotic speeches 
and addresses, such as the Forum of Democracy and Democracy 
Today. Sometimes the reading was done outside of class and 
reported to the group, and sometimes it was read to the class by 
a pupil or by the teacher or given in general discussion. As the 
course was primarily for a presentation of ideals technical English 
work was avoided. 

The plan had four divisions or steps: The first was a history 
of the world-war, the causes, and the countries involved. The 
pupil acquainted himself with such oft-recurring terms as 
"kultur," "allies," "Central Powers," "Mittel Europa," and "the 
sick man of Europe." Suggested readings included Prussianism 
— Aims of the Germans in Their Own Words ("Red, White, and 
Blue Series"), "Now the War Has Come," by Winston Churchill, 
and "The Belgians' Plea to the President." The second step 
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covered America's entrance into the war, her preparation, and 
part. Some of the readings were "The Fag Day Address," "The 
Request for a Grant of Power," "A World League for Peace," 
and "The War Message" by Wilson, "Why We Are at War" 
by Lane, and "The Plain Dictates of Our Duty" by Asquith. 
The third step attempted to get at the meaning of "democracy" 
and something of its development in America: (a) our ancestors' 
idea of it as expressed in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Preamble to the Constitution; (b) Washington's idea of it as 
explained by Cleveland's "Message of Washington"; (c) Lin- 
coln's idea in the "Gettysburg Address"; (d) our own idea told 
in the words of Wilson in "What Democracy Means Today." 
The last step, "Applied Democracy, or Responsible Citizenship," 
aimed to bring home to the individual the ideals expressed by our 
acknowledged leaders. A survey of specific work done in the 
Great War for democracy naturally led, first, to an acquaintance 
with the government measures, such as the draft, the conserva- 
tion efforts, training camps, control of great industries, and, 
secondly, to the particular duty of each citizen. The selections 
read were "Our Responsibilities as a Nation" by Roosevelt, 
"America First" and "The Duties of Citizenship" by Wilson, 
and "The Duties of the Citizen" by Elihu Root. 

The whole course linked up nicely with composition work of 
varied types, and the frequent compaigns for War Saving stamps 
and Liberty Loan bonds. It also suggested a most interesting 
"War Information Exhibit," which was planned and carried out 
by the English classes. 

Another phase of our reading-course which can be very defi- 
nitely guided is the vocational reading. In the Des Moines high 
schools we have a specific aim for each year, and it is required that 
every pupil read at least one book from a given list each semester. 
The methods of reporting vary. 

In recognition of the general idea that the ninth grade is usu- 
ally the period marked by a love of adventure and of the heroic 
an attempt has been made to reach the boys and girls by bringing 
to their notice remarkable instances of success past and present. 
From the biographies of successful men and women the pupil 
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may draw his conclusions as to traits of character necessary for 
success. Then he is asked to write his own autobiography as a 
preliminary step to self-analysis. He is usually amazed and rather 
serious when he is asked to sum up this self-analysis in two 
columns: the one, a list of his habits and traits that will help 
him to be successful in life; the other, a list of his habits and 
qualities that will hinder him in attaining success. The suggested 
reading-list for this year includes : 

Bolton : Lives of Girls Who Became Famous 
Successful Women 
Leaders among Men 
Faris: Winning Their Way 
Hale: Lights of Two Centuries 
Keller: The Story of My Life 

Lorimer: Letters from a Self -Made Merchant to His Son 
Marden: Getting On 

Pushing to the Front 

Winning Out 

How They Succeeded 

Talks with Great Workers 
McCabe: Great Fortunes and How They Were Made 
Meadowcrof t : The Boy's Life of Edison 
Morris: Heroes of Progress in America 
Parton: Captains of Industry 
Stowe: Lives and Deeds of Self-made Men 

In the tenth grade the reading directs attention to the kinds 
of work open to men and to women and the opportunities of the 
various trades and professions. Occasional visits to the various 
industrial plants in his community and a little thoughtful obser- 
vation will soon lead the pupil to decide at least what he does 
not wish to do. In the reading-list is a set of pamphlets giving 
the requirements, opportunities, and the places where the best 
courses are offered for the following trades and professions: medi- 
cine, agriculture, law, printing, engineering, masonry, iron and 
steel work, electricity, plumbing, carpentry, architecture, and 
railroading. Other suggested books are : 

Bailey: The Country Life Movement 

Training of Farmers 
Bennett: Journalism for Women 
Lasalle and Wiley: Vocations for Girls 
McCullough: Engineering as a Profession 
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Reeves: Manual for Aspirants for a Commission in the U. S. Army 

Women's Educational and Industrial Union 

Vocation for the Trained Woman 
Marden: Choosing a Career 
Miinsterberg: The Choice of a Vocation 
Parsons: Choosing a Vocation 

In the eleventh grade emphasis is put upon college oppor- 
tunities and vocational ethics. With the idea fresh in his mind 
from his tenth year's reading that he does not wish to be an 
untrained worker in a "blind-alley" job the pupil naturally turns 
his thought to possibilities of training. For what ? Why ? Money ? 
Fame? That will be the motive first, but soon will come a new 
idea — that the well-trained man or woman can be of service to 
the world. Here is a good place to look about to see what men 
and women and firms are most sucessful. What ones? Why, 
those that have won the confidence of the public and that serve 
best. Some of the books to be read at this time are: 

Cooper: Why Go to College? 

Crawford: The Girl in America and the Institutions Which Make Her 

What She Is 
Hyde: The College Man and the College Woman 
Marden: The Exceptional Employee 

Training for Efficiency 

The Young Man Entering Business 
Palmer: Why Go to College? (Girls) 
Roosevelt: A Square Deal 
Stockwell: Essential Elements of Business Character 

Working One's Way through College 
Yale University: Morals in Modern Business 

The theme for the twelfth grade is social and civic ethics. 
The time for graduation is nearing. The boy and girl are either 
going out into the business world or into further training. Most of 
them have decided what kind of work they are going to do in life. 
But is business the end and aim of all training, or is there more 
to life than that? Surely a man must be a helpful, agreeable 
person in the home, in the neighborhood, in the city, in the nation. 
He must understand "how the other half lives" and be ready 
to help as his larger opportunities give chance. He must be a 
good citizen — a good American! Some helpful books for the 
student in the twelfth grade are : 
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Addams: The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets 

Gulick: The Efficient Life 

Babson: The Future of the Working Classes 

Riis: The Making of an American 

Taft: Four Aspects of Civic Duty 

Seiner: On the Trail of the Immigrant 

Van Dyke: The Spirit of America 

Beveridge: Work and Habits 

Jordan: The Nation's Need of Men 

Richmond: The Good Neighbor in the Modern City 

The whole vocational reading-plan fits in easily and conven- 
iently with the composition course and may be the source of some 
most interesting work in that line. 

I have said nothing so far of pleasure as a specific aim in the 
literature course. That ought to be an inseparable part of it, 
and with pleasure comes appreciation. Nor have I given acquire- 
ment of a knowledge of technical English as a particular aim for 
the literature course. That, it seems to me, should be left largely 
to the work in composition, though one should not avoid seeing 
or mentioning devices for effectiveness if an understanding of those 
devices will help to make clear the meaning of the speech, essay, 
poem, or story under consideration. To enlarge one's store of 
knowledge is the inevitable result, not an aim, of the reading- 
course. That knowledge, if gathered for some definite purpose 
and directed to some worthy objective, is valuable. Otherwise 
it is useless lumber. A literature course made up of miscellaneous 
readings (I do not see how it can properly be called a course under 
such circumstances) is like an old-fashioned patchwork quilt. It 
takes a lot of time to get it done, and the result is far from beau- 
tiful. I never look upon a "crazy-quilt," but that I am at once 
seized with a panicky, dizzy feeling — a "brainstorm" as it were. 
The patchwork literature course affects me in the same way. Self- 
preservation impels flight from either. Every semester's work 
should have a definite aim and should be an integral part of the 
year's work. The work of the year should be a block in the 
symmetrical structure of the four or five years. Then the pupil 
who has taken the course will have learned to think. And is not 
power to think really the aim and end of education ? 



